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SEWARD'S FAR EASTERN POLICY 

In the nineteenth century only three secretaries of state — Web- 
ster, Seward, and Hay — made positive contributions to American 
policy in the Far East. Where other administrations took up the 
question it was in an ineffective or negative way. Webster's contri- 
bution was, of the three, the least creative, for in his instructions to 
Cushing for the treaty with China 1 and to Commodore John H. 
Aulick for a treaty with Japan 2 he did little more than adopt as 
official the policies of the American traders in their dealings with the 
Chinese. Webster caught their spirit and put it into elevated lan- 
guage, but he added little or nothing to it. Seward's contribution 
was more important, for he reversed not only the policy of Webster 
but all traditional American policy in the East. Indeed one is war- 
ranted in placing the bulk if not the quality of Seward's contribution 
to the body of Far Eastern policy above that of Hay, for in 1899 
when Hay turned to this difficult problem he must have been made 
aware that all its paths had been traversed in the sixties either by 
Seward or by his able representative at Peking, Anson Burlingame. 
Hay added nothing in principle ; rather, he returned to policies from 
which his predecessors in the seventies and eighties had departed. 
Absolutely no new principles have been added to American Far 
Eastern policy since 1869. The " open-door " policy is as old as the 
most- favored-nation clause in the Cushing Treaty with China (1844). 
The policy of protecting China by agreement among the powers is not 
greatly different from the policy of the Burlingame Mission to the 
Western nations (1867-1870). The co-operative policy as it ap- 
peared in China in 1900, during the World War, and again in the 
treaties of 1922, reached its maximum development under Seward in 
1866. Co-operation with other Western powers in the East has 
never been carried so far since that time. 

The discussion of American policy in the Far East is sometimes 
misleading when it seizes upon the open-door policy as primary, for 
while that is the substance of American purpose, the play of policy 
is not around this doctrine, from which the American government 
has never receded, but around the method by which it may be made 
effective, i.e., whether by isolated or by co-operative action. It is in 
the meeting of this choice between two widely divergent methods of 

1 Sen. Doc. 138, 28 Cong., 2 sess. 

2 Sen. Ex. Doc. 59, 32 Cong., 1 sess., p. 80. 

(45) 
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realizing American purposes that a study of Seward's administration 
is most rewarding. 

Seward did not inaugurate the co-operative policy in Eastern 
Asia. As early as April 22, 1851, Dr. Peter Parker, acting as charge 
d'affaires at Canton, urged upon Webster, then secretary of state, a 
co-operative policy which would have for its object to prevent Great 
Britain from undertaking belligerent measures against China. 3 
Parker was at that time expecting that Great Britain would proceed 
to the partition of the empire. Two years later Parker's advice was 
accepted by Marcy and somewhat timidly applied. After the middle 
of 1853 the standing instruction to the American representatives in 
China was to co-operate with the powers, namely, with England, 
France, and Russia, in all peaceful measures. This policy of co- 
operation, however, always broke down in application because the 
American government could not reach an agreement, particularly with 
Great Britain, as to either the methods or the purposes of co-opera- 
tion. But by the time Seward had entered the Department of State 
there had come a change. Great Britain and France might be pre- 
sumed to have obtained in China by the war of 1857-1860 all that 
could reasonably be desired. The treaty powers found that for the 
time being their interests were identical. The influence of Palmer- 
ston was rapidly receding in the British Foreign Office, and into the 
Department of State came Seward, who, while in his best moments a 
statesman, was always a politician and temperamentally a co-operator. 
A co-operative policy admirably served the purpose of Seward in 
1861, for every measure was desirable which gathered any or all of 
the trans-Atlantic powers into a concert with, rather than against, the 
United States at the opening of the Civil War. The difference be- 
tween Seward and his predecessors, Marcy and Cass, in the matter 
of co-operation was that Seward was bold, was willing to play politics 
on an international scale, was supported by a war spirit within the 
nation, and was quite willing to pay the price of co-operation. A 
more fundamental difference was that Seward, more than any of his 
predecessors, valued the potential commercial opportunities of the 
United States in Eastern Asia. 

Seward entered the Department of State with large and positive 
convictions on the nature and the future of American relations with 
Asia. This is evident from his previous record in the Senate. He 
was a most enthusiastic supporter of every movement to establish 

a China Despatches, vol. 6 (Department of State) : " To prevent any one ol 
the powers adopting coercive measures, it is proposed that joint pacific steps 
be taken by all." 
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American foreign trade. " The nation ", he said, " must command 
the empire of the seas, which alone is real empire." This empire, it 
seemed to him, must include the Pacific as well as the Atlantic. In- 
deed he foresaw the day when the Atlantic interests of the United 
States would relatively sink in importance, " while the Pacific Ocean, 
its shores, its islands, and the vast regions beyond " would become the 
" chief theatre in the events of the world's great hereafter ". This 
famous assertion, made in 1852 while the Perry Expedition was in 
preparation, was no isolated flight of oratory; Seward had a very 
definite idea as to the function of the American people in the com- 
merce of the Pacific Ocean. Foreign trade, he thought, was to re- 
place military conquest and to become the vehicle for the commerce 
of ideas. The great American contribution to the world, it seemed 
to him, was political and social theory. Just as the Atlantic states 
through their commercial, social, and political sympathies were stead- 
ily renovating the governments and social constitutions of Europe 
and Africa, so " the Pacific states must necessarily perform the same 
sublime and beneficent functions in Asia". Seward appears to have 
expected that Asia, thus enriched from America, would repay the 
gift in gratitude. While Perry was in the East, Seward said : " Cer- 
tainly no one expects the nations of Asia to be awakened by any 
other influence than our own from the lethargy into which they sunk 
nearly three thousand years ago. If they could be roused and in- 
vigorated now, would they spare their European oppressors and spite 
their American benefactors ? " 

So convinced was Seward of the value of the Pacific Coast to the 
United States that he would, notwithstanding his convictions on the 
subject of slavery, vote to receive California as a state even though 
it were to become slave territory. He believed in the Japan Expedi- 
tion, expressing the conviction that the proper question for the Senate 
to ask was not why it had been sent, but why it had not been sent 
before. He urged the completion of the surveys of the Pacific 
Ocean; he favored the encouragement of Chinese immigration to 
California; and among the projects to which he lent persistent and 
energetic leadership, were the construction of the trans-continental 
railroad and the inauguration of a line of mail steamers from San 
Francisco, by way of the Sandwich Islands, to Japan and China. 
Lincoln could not have chosen from among the conspicuous leaders 
of the day a secretary of state who would have brought to the Far 
Eastern question more previous thought and conviction. 4 

* Works of William H, Seward (ed. Baker), I. 51 ff., 58, 236 &., 249-250, 
356; IV. 125, 24, 25. 
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That there would some day come a clash between American and 
European interests in Asia, Seward seems also to have been aware. 
To Cassius M. Clay, the newly appointed American minister to 
Russia, Seward wrote in 1861 : " Russia and the United States may 
remain good friends until, each having made the circuit of half the 
globe in opposite directions, they shall meet and greet each other in 
regions where civilization first began and where, after so many ages, 
it has become now lethargic and helpless." 5 

" People not in sympathy with his prophecies ", remarks Seward's 
biographer, " had maintained that he was in favor of adding at least 
a part of China to the national domain." 6 There can be no doubt 
that Seward belonged more to the Perry than to the Cushing and 
Webster school of Far Eastern policy, but there is no evidence that 
in the management of American affairs in Asia he had any object 
beyond securing for the United States such a position that, come 
what might, his government would be able to defend its citizens and 
uphold their interests. In this regard his policy was similar to that 
of McKinley a generation later, who held the Philippines when the 
partition of China was being threatened. 

Seward, as we have remarked, was willing to pay the price of 
co-operation. In China there was no price to pay. Burlingame 
dominated the co-operative policy and made it serve the character- 
istically American purpose of sustaining and assisting the imperial 
government. But in Japan the co-operative policy, forged by the 
Americans, became the weapon in the hands of Sir Rutherford Alcock 
and Sir Harry Parkes for the accomplishment of purposes which 
departed widely from traditional American policy. "The President 
does not fail to observe ", wrote Seward to Robert H. Pruyn, Ameri- 
can minister in Yedo in 1863, "that some of the agents of some of 
the other treaty powers pursue, in their intercourse with the Japanese, 
a course more energetic, if not more vigorous, than that which you 
have followed under the instructions of this department." T Never- 
theless Seward approved of co-operation. It was important for 
domestic reasons when the Civil War was at its height, and it was 
also important to American interests in the East that in whatever 
action was taken the Americans be represented. Only by co-opera- 
tion, Seward appears to have argued, could American interests be 
protected, and only in that way could the action of such men as 
Alcock and Parkes in Japan, and, later, Bellonet in Peking, be 

5 Dipt. Corr., 1861, p. 293; also Works of Seward, V. 246. 
• Frederic Bancroft, Life of William H. Seward, II. 472. 
t Dipl. Corr., 1863, II. 1066. 
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moderated and kept in line with the preservation of American 
interests. 

Seward's co-operative policy outside of China led him into several 
very un-American courses of action. In May, 1861, upon receipt of 
information from Yedo which led him to believe that the Japanese 
were embarked upon a policy of ignoring the treaties of 1858 and 
perhaps expelling the foreigners from their empire, Seward proposed 
the well-known joint naval expedition against Japan. This proposal 
called for the presentation of a joint note at Yedo accompanied by 
the assembling of a combined fleet of all the treaty powers in 
Japanese waters. The note was to be in the form of an ultimatum. 
If the answer were unfavorable or evasive, Seward proposed that the 
diplomatic representatives be withdrawn and that "such hostilities 
be commenced and prosecuted as the naval commanders may deem 
most likely to bring the Japanese to a sense of their obligations ". 
To this proposal there were attached two qualifications : ( 1 ) that the 
United States would make a special demand for satisfaction for the 
murder of Heusken, who had been the interpreter at the American 
legation ; and (2) that the convention between the powers was not to 
be considered obligatory on the United States until the sanction of 
Congress had been obtained to the beginning of hostilities. 8 Town- 
send Harris, American minister in Japan at the time, was wholly 
opposed to the plan and felt that Seward had failed to grasp the 
situation in Japan. Happily it came to nothing. If it stood alone 
among Seward's proposals for Japan we might dismiss it as an aber- 
ration like the " Thoughts " presented to Lincoln only a few weeks 
before, or as a purely diplomatic move to divert the threatened inter- 
vention of European powers in the Civil War ; but it did not stand 
alone. Seward returned not once but repeatedly to a similar policy 
in Japan and was prepared to extend it even to Korea. 

The attack of the U. S. S. Wyoming at the Straits of Shimonoseki, 
the joint attack at the same place of the British, French, Dutch, and 
American forces the following year, and the joint convention of 
1866, which was practically dictated from the gun-deck of a British 

8 Notes to the Russian Legation, vol. 6 (Department of State), May 20, 1861, 
Seward to Stoeckl : " It is understood that the Constitution of the United States 
requires the sanction of Congress to the commencement of hostilities against a 
foreign power, and this convention is not to be considered obligatory on the 
Government until that sanction shall have been obtained." This is from Seward's 
draft of the proposed convention to be signed by the ministers of France, Eng- 
land, Russia, Prussia, and the United States. The details of the proposed dem- 
onstration, so far as they were published, are in Foreign Relations, 1862, pp. 547, 
814-816. 

AM. HIST. REV.. VOL. XXVIII— 4. 
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flag-ship, all of them approved by Seward, were un-American when 
judged by the entire American record in Asia. 9 

The convention of 1866 is notable. 10 It contains in the preamble 
the statement that the representatives of the signatory Western powers 
had "received from their respective governments identical instruc- 
tions for the modification of the tariff of import and export duties 
contained in the trade regulations annexed to the treaties " of 1858 
which provided for a revision five years after the opening of Kana- 
gawa, i.e., on July 4, 1864. To this convention, which not only 
reduced the tariff to specific duties estimated on an ad valorem basis 
of five per cent., similar to that from which China is not yet free, 
but also made revision impossible without the consent of all the treaty 
powers, A. L. C. Portman, charge d'affaires for the United States, 
put his name upon the advice of Sir Harry Parkes. It was not 
signed under any such specific instructions as the preamble states. 
Indeed, a search of the entire diplomatic correspondence for the 
period discovers nothing more than the most general instructions 
bearing upon the subject. Perhaps the nearest to specific, or identi- 
cal, instructions was a copy of a despatch shown to Portman by 
Parkes, in which Seward had written to Sir Frederick Bruce (Au- 
gust 15, 1865) that while the Senate had not yet ratified the conven- 
tion of 1864 with reference to the Shimonoseki indemnity he was 
unable to approve Lord Russell's plans for the reduction of the duties, 
yet " anticipating the ratification, this government is disposed to con- 
cur provisionally and to co-operate in the plans proposed by Her 
Majesty's Government "."• 

It is not apparent from the record that Portman, much less 
Seward, had any clear notion of what Sir Harry Parkes was accom- 

» Dipt. Corr., 1863, III. 1060; 1864, III. 553, 579, 581, 584; Moore, Digest, 

V. 749-7SL 

10 See Payson J. Treat, Early Diplomatic Relations between the United States 
and Japan, pp. 393-406, for an excellent summary of the conditions under which 
the convention was secured. 

11 Notes to Great Britain, vol. 13, Aug. 15, 1865, Seward to Bruce. This 
was in reply to a memorandum from Bruce, British Legation, vol. 79, July 29, 
1865, Bruce to Seward, in which a letter of Lord Russell's to Bruce was trans- 
mitted to Seward. It proposed that the representatives of the treaty powers in 
Japan be instructed to co-operate in securing from the Tycoon's government a 
reduction of duties to five per cent, and "in no case to exceed ten per cent." 
in return for a commutation of two-thirds of the $3,000,000 Shimonoseki indem- 
nity. Nothing was said in this proposal about the character of the convention 
to be secured, or about the naval demonstration by which it was actually accom- 
plished. Portman stated (Japan Desp., vol. 6, Nov. 18, 1865) that he had seen 
a copy of Seward's letter to Bruce. Apparently no copy of it had been sent 
to Portman. 
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plishing in the convention of 1866. Nevertheless Seward, true to his 
policy, approved the compact and sent it to the Senate, which also 
approved. This was the document which kept Japan in bondage to 
British mercantile interests for nearly half a century. 18 

Seward was willing to pay the price of co-operation even in a 
" gun-boat policy " because he was convinced that the American 
people had before them the possibility of making, in time, an easy 
commercial conquest of Asia, and meanwhile he felt himself to be 
preparing the way. Where co-operative rather than isolated action 
would advance his purpose he did not shrink from co-operation under 
the only conditions which for the moment seemed possible. This 
co-operation in a belligerent policy continued after all reasons for it 
arising out of the Civil War had disappeared. A hitherto unknown 
item in his policy with reference to Korea throws much light not only 
on the extent of his vision but also on the methods of his statecraft. 

On January 22, 1867, there was received at the Department of 
State a despatch from S. Wells Williams, charge d'affaires at Peking 
during the absence on leave in the United States of Anson Bur- 
lingame, conveying the following information: some French mis- 
sionaries had been put to death in Korea ; Admiral Roze with some 
French naval vessels had gone to Korea to make an investigation ; he 
had returned with the information that in August (1866) an Ameri- 
can trading schooner, the General Sherman, with the owner on board, 
loaded with cotton goods, glass, tin plates, etc., for an exploratory 
trading expedition, had been caught in the Ping Yang-so River and 
had been burned, and the Americans had been put to death. 13 

A month later (February 26, 1867) a second despatch on the 
subject, signed by Burlingame, who meanwhile had returned to Pe- 
king, contained the more startling' intelligence that the French charge, 
M. de Bellonet, upon receipt of the news of the murder of the mis- 
sionaries, had formally notified the astonished Prince Kung, practi- 
cally the prime minister of China, that France proposed to " march 
to the conquest of Korea " and that a French protectorate would be 
established over the peninsula. 14 

i 2 For the way in which "the Americans generally came to regard the con- 
vention of 1866, see two articles by E. H. House, "The Thraldom of Japan", and 
" The Martyrdom of an Empire ", particularly the former, Atlantic Monthly, vols. 
LX. (1887) and XLVII. (1881). House was wholly incorrect in many of his 
statements as to the existing relations between the United States and Japan 
when he wrote, but the articles are an accurate reflection of the opinion of 
Americans in regard to the convention. 

izDipl. Corr., 1867, I. 414-415. The original despatch is stamped: "Received 
Jan. 22, 1867". 

ulbid.j pp. 419 ff., Dec. 12, 1866, Burlingame to Seward. 
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The facts of the Franco-Korean situation were as follows : 
In March, 1866, nine French missionaries had been put to death 
by order of the Regent, the famous Tai-wan-kun, in the course of a 
vigorous anti-foreign crusade which had been stimulated by the 
recent aggressions of the foreigners in China and Japan, and more 
especially, perhaps, by the menace of Russia on the northern border 
of the peninsula. 15 News of the massacre reached Chefoo July 7, 
1866. Six days later the French charge at Peking, M. de Bellonet, 
telegraphed the bare facts to Paris and stated that Admiral Roze was 
proceeding to Korea, where no resistance from the Koreans was 
expected. On the same day Bellonet took it upon himself to address 
to Prince Kung the extraordinary note referred to above. 

The government of his Majesty, [wrote Bellonet,] can not permit 
so bioody an outrage to go unpunished The same day on which the King 
of Korea laid his hands upon my unhappy countrvmen, was the last of 
his reign; he himself proclaimed its end, which I in my turn solemnly 
declare today. In a few days our military forces are to march to the 
conquest of Korea, and the Emperor, my august sovereign, alone, has 
now the right and the power to dispose, according to his good pleasure, 
of the country and the vacant throne. 16 

A severe reproof was addressed to Bellonet by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, November 10, 1866, but of course this did not arrive 
at Peking until early in the following year. 

The interest of France in Korea was not news to the Department 
of State. As far back as December 12, 1856, Dr. Peter Parker, 
American commissioner to China, presumably after conference with 
the French as well as with the British representatives, had recom- 
mended that the three nations join in coercive measures against China 
and proposed that the French flag " be hoisted in Korea, the English 
again at Chusan, and the United States in Formosa, and there to 
remain until satisfaction for the past and a right understanding for 

15 Henri Cordier, Relations de la Chine avec les Puissances Occidentals 
(Paris, 1901), I. 267 ft.; W. E. Griffis, Corea, the Hermit Nation (New York, 1907, 
eighth ed.), pp. 373, 482-483; G. H. Jones, Korean Repository, July, 1898. 

ie Cordier (I. 268) reproduces this despatch with an addition stating that 
" the prince to whom will be confided the destinies of Korea under the protec- 
torate of his Majesty, the Emperor, must become a Christian." The text of the 
ensuing correspondence between Bellonet and Prince Kung did not become known 
to the other foreign representatives in Peking until Nov. 20, when, presumably 
upon the advice of Anson Burlingame, whom Prince Kung consulted in the matter, 
copies of it were sent to all the legations. " I submit it," wrote Burlingame to 
Seward, Dec. 12, 1866, "without one word of comment." Dipt. Corr., 1867, I. 
419 ft. 
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the future are granted". A similar proposition was presented to 
President Pierce by the French minister a few weeks later. 17 

After the treaties between the foreign powers and China and 
Japan in 1858, the ultimate objects of Great Britain and France (the 
American government seems never to have been disturbed about 
Russian ambitions) were a matter of grave concern to American 
representatives in Yedo and Peking. There was a good deal of talk 
at the time of the occupation of Tsushima by Russia (1861) to the 
effect that the European powers were planning a partition of Japan. 18 

The co-operative policy in China under Burlingame had its birth 
in the efforts of the American minister to bring the foreign powers, 
particularly France, into line with a policy which would respect the 
sovereignty of the empire over the various foreign settlements at the 
open ports. 1 * Fresh in Seward's mind when he read of the French 
expedition to Korea were his recent interviews with Anson Bur- 
lingame, whom only a few months before he had persuaded to return 
to Peking where his services could so ill be spared. Seward-jumped 
to the conclusion that the expected partition of Asia had already 
begun. 

The end of the episode in the Far East must be summarized 
briefly. The second expedition of Admiral Roze in November, al- 
though accomplishing the destruction of the Korean city of Kwang- 
hoa, below Seoul, was inconclusive, and without material success. 
The French, although they had withdrawn several hundred troops 
from the French garrison at Yokohama for the expedition, thus 
creating a sore spot in Korean- Japanese relations, 20 were not prepared 
for the conquest of the peninsula, which was the only method by 
which satisfaction and a treaty could have been achieved. The ex- 
pedition was generally regarded in China as having been a failure, 
and the reports spread to Paris, where they were seized upon by the 
opposition in the Corps Legislatif to embarrass the government ; What 
was the government going to do to restore the loss of French prestige 
in Mexico and Korea? Orders are believed to have been issued for 

17 Sen. Ex. Doc. 22, 35 Cong., 2 sess., II. 1083 ; China Instr., vol. I., Feb. 27, 
1857, Marcy to Parker. 

18 " For the last eighteen months many officials, English and French, civilians 
and naval men, have frequently declared that a war with Japan was inevitable, and 
that it could only end in the partition of the country. It is said that the Rus- 
sian commander justified his action by referring to those declarations, adding that 
he remains at Tsushima solely for the purpose of preventing its falling into the 
power of the English and the French." Harris to Seward, Oct. 7, 1861, Japan 
Desp., vol. 13. 

i* Dipt. Corr., 1862, p. 833; 1863, pp. 851, 856; 1864, pp. 419, 426. 

20 Nagao Ariga, p. 148, in Stead, Japan by the Japanese (London, 1904). 
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the suspension of Admiral Roze and for the recall of Bellonet for 
their wholly unauthorized activities, but the new attacks upon the 
government caused a change of policy. " It was suddenly discovered 
that the first reports about the defeat of the Korean Expedition were 
erroneous; that the command of Admiral Roze, instead of suffering 
defeat, had severely chastized the Koreans ; that the outrages inflicted 
by that people upon the missionaries had been effectually and amply 
redressed ; and that the dignity and honor of the government had been 
fully vindicated." 21 It then became necessary to reinstate Admiral 
Roze, and Bellonet, saved from disgrace, was promoted to Stock- 
holm. 22 

On March 2, 1867, four days after the receipt of the Burlingame 
despatch, Seward, having before him only the information supplied 
from Peking and knowing nothing of the fact that Bellonet's and 
Roze's actions had been repudiated by their government, had a con- 
ference with M. Berthemy, the French minister in Washington, 
ostensibly upon another subject. 23 In the course of the conversation, 
rather abruptly, so Berthemy thought, Seward proposed that the 
United States and France unite in a joint action to obtain from 
Korea satisfaction for the murders of the Frenchmen and the Ameri- 
cans. The text of Berthemy's despatch to Paris in which the Seward 
proposal is discussed follows : 2 * 

Washington, le 3 mars 1867. 

Monsieur le Marquis, 25 

Votre Excellence a sans doute appris, par la correspondance de la 
Legation de l'Empereur a Pekin, qu'un batiment de commerce des fitats- 
Unis, le Gineral Sherman, a ete incendie sur la cote de Coree et son 
equipage cruellement mis a mort. Me parlant hier de ce fait, a l'occa- 
sion de recentes depeches qu'il avait recues de Chine, et sans qu'aucune 
ouverture de ma part l'eut amene dans cette voie, M. Seward 

21 F. F. Low to Hamilton Fish, Feb. 1, 1873, China Desp., vol. 33 This 
information was supplied to Mr. Low in Peking by M. de Geofroy, then French 
minister to China, who in 1867 had been attached to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in Paris; see post. 

22 Cordier (I. 269-271) bears out the statement that there were two publi- 
cations of the news in the Moniteur (Dec. 27, 1866, and Jan. 7, 1867), and that 
Bellonet, whom he describes as " d'un caractere trop vif ", was promoted. 

23 Berthemy had been appointed Oct. 28, 1866. He arrived early in January, 
1867. He had previously served as the French representative in Peking, to which 
post he was appointed Oct. 14, 1862. Cordier, I. 69, note; F. W. Williams, Anson 
Burlingame, p. 36. 

2* This document, the only known record of the plan, was kindly supplied from 
the archives of the French embassy by His Excellency the French Ambassador at 
Washington, Mr. Jusserand, through the good offices of Dr. J. Franklin Jameson. 

25 Marquis de Moustier, French minister of foreign affairs September, 1866- 
December, 1868. 
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m'a demande si le Gouvernement de l'Empereur, desirant obtenir une 
satisfaction plus complete du meurtre juridique des missionnaires fran- 
cais, rie serait pas dispose a agir de concert avec celui des £tats-Unis 
pour decider la Coree a accepter un traite conforme a ceux qui ont ete 
conclus avec la Chine et le Japon. 

J'ai repondu au Secretaire d'fitat, qu'en principe la France etait cer- 
tainement prete a appuyer toute action collective des Puissances occiden- 
tales qui tendrait a ouvrir au commerce maritime un marche encore ferme 
et qui aurait, en outre, pour resultat d'assurer l'integrite du royaume de 
Coree, fort compromise, a mon avis, par 1'ambition d'un puissant voisin ; 
mais que j'ignorais si Ton ne considerait pas a Paris comme un chati- 
ment suffisant de l'assassinat de nos missionaires, la leqon infligee l'au- 
tomne dernier a ce pays. 

Developpant alors sa pensee, M. Seward m'a dit qu'il avait conqu ce 
pro jet bien moins en raison de l'importance des interets engages en Coree 
que pour affirmer publiquement la bonne harmonie qui existe entre les 
fitats-Unis et la France. " On saura ainsi ", a-t-il ajoute, " que tout 
sujet de mesintelligence a disparu; mais pour que la preuve soit com- 
plete il convient que les deux pays ne recherchent dans cette cir- 
constance aucune assistance etrangere et que, s'il y a lieu de recourir 
a la force des armes, aucun autre drapeau ne flotte a cote des leurs. Nous 
avons seuls des griefs, cela suffit pour expliquer que nous agissions seuls. 
Je vous prie de demander par voie telegraphique l'autorisation de vous 
entendre a. ce sujet avec moi, car il n'y a pas de temps a perdre si Ton veut 
profiter de la saison favorable aux operations." 

Les instructions du Departement me prescrivant de saisir toutes les 
occasions qui pourront s'offrir d'etablir une entente avec le Gouvernement 
des fitats-Unis, il m'etait impossible de decliner la transmission de la 
proposition qui m'etait faite. J'ai repondu, toutefois, que je jugeais neces- 
saire d'accompagner cette proposition d'explications trop developpees 
pour comporter l'emploi du telegraphe, mais que je demanderais a Votre 
Excellence de vouloir bien faire usage de ce moyen pour y repondre. 

Le projet du Secretaire d'fitat presente, Monsieur le Marquis, d'incon- 
testables avantages. Sa mise a execution aurait pour resultat : aux £tats- 
Unis de transformer de la maniere la plus complete les dispositions de 
l'opinion publique a notre egard et, par suite, celles du Gouvernement, 
quel que soit le parti qui arrive au pouvoir ; en Chine, de consolider notre 
influence a laquelle les resultats incomplets obtenus par l'amiral Roze 
n'auront pas manque de porter atteinte ; en Coree, enfin, d'ouvrir ce pays 
au commerce et de mettre un terme a son isolement, qui, si Ton n'y arrive, 
aura infailliblement pour consequence son absorption par la Russie qui 
le convoite afin de donner a la Siberie orientale les debouches maritimes 
que la rigueur du climat refuse presque constamment a cette derniere 
dans ses limites actuelles. 

Toutefois, il est peut-etre une ombre a ce tableau. Votre Excellence 
aura remarque le soin avec lequel le Secretaire d'fitat insiste sur la 
necessite pour la France et les IJtats-Unis d'agir seuls, et Ton ne saurait 
nier qu'au point de vue ou se place M. Seward, ce fait ne doive produire 
sur l'opinion, en Amerique, comme en Europe, une impression plus grande 
que si les deux Gouvernements s'adjoignaient une tierce Puissance. Ce- 
pendant, les difficultes eventuelles que la question du Canada peut susciter 
au Cabinet de Washington sont-elles completement etrangeres au voeu 
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emis par le Secretaire d'Etat de voir la France et les fitats-Unis s'engager 
dans une entreprise dont l'Angleterre serait ecartee ? II vous appartient, 
Monsieur le Marquis, d'apprecier la valeur de cette indication, dont je 
ne voudrais pas d'ailleurs exagerer 1'importance, car, ainsi que je l'ai 
deja ecrit, je ne pense pas que la reunion des Possessions britanniques 
donne lieu a un conflit dans les circonstances actuelles. 

Quant aux moyens d'atteindre le but indique, c'est a dire une indem- 
nity pecuniaire pour les families des victimes et la conclusion d'un traite, 
ils consisteraient dans une pression exercee simultanement par les deux 
Legations a Pekin, ou j'ai des motifs de compter sur le credit personnel 
du Ministre des fitats-Unis; puis, en cas d'insucces, dans l'emploi de 
moyens coercitifs contre le Gouvernement coreen. Dans le cas ou Votre 
Excellence jugerait a propos de me donner par voie teiegraphique, comme 
le desire le Secretaire d'fitat, l'autorisation necessaire, il me serait facile de 
regler ces divers points a l'aide d'un echange, soit de declarations, soit 
de simples notes, et sans instructions ulterieures. Lorsque cette automa- 
tion me parviendra, il est, du reste, vraisemblable que je serai en mesure 
de juger si la situation politique des fitats-Unis permet d'en faire usage, 
ou bien si, prevoyant la chute prochaine du president Johnson et sa propre 
retraite, M. Seward n'a eu d'autre objet en vue, lorsqu'il m'a fait la 
proposition dont j'ai l'honneur d'entretenir Votre Excellence, que d'effa- 
cer, en ce qui le concerne personnellement, le souvenir de son attitude a 
notre egard pendant la duree de l'expedition du Mexique. 

Veuillez, etc. 

Berthemy. 

For one other reason the proposal might have aroused Berthemy 's 
speculations. Not only was Seward's proposition merely verbal 26 
but also, while there was a precedent for such proposed action in the 
proposal made by Seward in May, 1861, for a joint naval demonstra- 
tion against Japan, the present proposition was unaccompanied by 
any reservation as to the consent necessary from Congress, such as 
had characterized the earlier one. Did Seward in the present in- 
stance have it in mind to ignore Congress, to depend entirely upon 
the existing naval forces in the Far East, and then to present Con- 
gress with a treaty with Korea, as he was already planning to do in 
the case of the Alaska purchase? 27 

For reasons which have already been explained Seward's proposal 
when it arrived in Paris was inopportune and was gracefully declined 
in the following instruction. This was drafted by M. de Geofroy, at 
that time sons-direct eur for the affairs of America and Indo-China 

26 There is no contemporary record of it in the records of the Department 
of State ; no entry of it was made in the files of notes to the French legation ; 
nor was any intimation of the proposal sent to the American legation at Paris. 

" While the naval forces in the Far East in 1867 were considerable, consist- 
ing of thirteen vessels (C. O. Paullin, in U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, 
XXXVII. 1 137), they would not have been adequate to bear a fair share in 
effective coercive measures against Korea. 
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in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In 1873 he had become minister 
in Peking, and found some amusement in twitting his colleague the 
American minister, Frederick F. Low, on the characteristically self- 
righteous tone of existing American policy. He showed Low the 
original draft prepared by him in 1867, let him take a copy of it, and 
told him that the French cabinet, "after making some unimportant 
changes in the phraseology, without affecting the sense, directed it to 
be copied and sent ". 28 The draft finally arranged reads thus : 

M. Berthemy a Washington. 

29 Mars 1867. 

Mr., Vous m'avez fait l'honneur de m'ecrire le 3 de ce mois que Ie 
Gouvernement des fitats Unis projetant une expedition destinee a venger 
l'incendie du batiment de commerce americain "le Gnl. Sherman" et le 
massacre de son equipage par les habitants de la Coree, M. le Secretaire 
d'fitat vous avait demande si nous serions disposes a nous y as- 
socier afin d'obtenir pour notre part une satisfaction plus complete du 
meurtre de nos Missionnaires et de contraindre ensuite les Coreens a ac- 
cepter un traite conforme a ceux qui ont ete conclus avec la Chine et le 
Japon. 

Les forces navales de S. M. ont au mois d'Octobre dernier inflige a 
ces populations une leqon dont nous avons lieu de croire qu'elles conserve- 
ront le souvenir, et que nous considerons comme un chatiment suffisant, 
ainsi que vous l'avez du reste justement pressenti et indique par avance 
dans votre conversation avec M. Seward. Ce coup de main, car l'ex- 
pedition de M. l'Amiral Roze ne devait pas avoir d'autre caractere, a ete 
execute dans toutes les conditions d'opportunite desirables, c.a.d., a son 
heure immediatement apres l'attentat qui l'avait appele. II a pourvu a 
ce que nous desirions. Nos interets en Asie etant des lors sauvegurdes 
l'unique motif pour une action commune serait done d'affirmer par l'union 
des deux pavilions la sympathie mutuelle et constante qu'attire l'un vers 
l'autre le peuple franqais et le peuple americain. Aussi notre premier 
mouvement nous eut-il porte a accepter avec le plus cordial empresse- 
ment les ouvertures de M. Seward qui repondaient si bien a tout que nos 
sentiments ont de plus intime. Mais le Gouvt. de 1'Empereur n'a pas 
a tenir compte seulement de ses impressions et de ses entrainements. II 
doit peser avec maturite des resolutions qui peuvent mettre en cause 
dans une mesure considerable sa responsabilite vis-a-vis de 1'opinion 
publique. En France les esprits ne sont pas favorables aujourd'hui a 
des entreprises dont le but eloigne et le caractere indetermine ne pour- 
raient permettre de preciser des le debut l'etendue et la duree. Le Gt. 
de S.M. ne se croit done pas en mesure de s'engager dans une expedition 
dont le resultat ne pourrait pas etre immediat et qui, dans le premier 
moment, ne serait peut-etre pas accueillie avec toute la faveur qu'elle 
merite sans doute. Dans un pays ou 1'opinion publique pese d'un si grand 

28 Low to Secretary Fish, Feb. i, 1873, enclosing Geofroy's draft. This 
draft has been corrected, at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Paris, by the 
kindness of officials there and of Mr. Waldo G. Leland, into conformity with 
the draft finally arranged. The despatch actually sent appears not to be at the 
embassy in Washington — is perhaps in Paris. 
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poids sur toutes les affaires et avec un ministre d'un esprit eleve et d'un 
sens pratique comme M. Seward de telles considerations ont chance d'etre 
immediatement comprises. 

Nous n'en apprecions pas moins 1'intention amicale qui a inspire les 
propositions de M. Seward, et nous y voyons un temoignage de cordialite 
dont je vous charge de le remercier. Vous voudrez bien aussi lui faire 
connaitre que nous formons des voeux pour la reussite de l'expedition 
projetee et que, si en chatiant un acte de barbarie les armes des fitats 
Unis parviennent a realiser dans ces contrees lointaines un progres nou- 
veau et a faire faire un pas de plus a. la civilisation, nous serons les 
premiers a nous en rejouir et a y appaudir. 

Vous etes autorise 1 a donner lecture de cette dep. a M. le Secretaire 
d'fitat. 

The publication of the Bellonet-Kung correspondence in Peking 
and the practical failure of the expedition of Admiral Roze had 
greatly alarmed both Burlingame and the British minister, Sir Ruth- 
erford Alcock. It was rumored and generally believed in China that 
in the following spring France would send a powerful expedition to 
the peninsula to make a second attack. Sir Rutherford Alcock was 
prepared to attend, whether invited or not, with a British naval force 
to protect British interests, and Burlingame urged Seward (Decem- 
ber 15, 1866) to instruct him to join with Alcock. He wrote: "If 
my advice can have any weight it will be that our presence there 
should rather restrain than promote aggression, and serve to limit 
action to such satisfaction only as great and civilized nations should, 
under the circumstances, have from the ignorant and the weak." 29 
Seward, having satisfied himself that France had been misrepresented 
at Peking, and that no hostile measures were being contemplated, 
assured Burlingame that such instructions were unnecessary. He 
then turned to the question of a treaty with Korea, which he set out 
to secure in a more characteristically American fashion. His nephew, 
George F. Seward, was consul general at Shanghai. Young Seward, 
who was energetic and ambitious and subsequently was American 
minister at Peking, reported the presence in Shanghai of some alleged 
Korean envoys who had indicated a willingness on the part of the 
Korean government to enter into a treaty. The nephew requested 
from his uncle a commission to proceed to Korea and attempt negoti- 
ations. This request was granted ; in the instructions issued there is 
a paragraph which fitly expresses the spirit of the policy which 
Seward would doubtless have liked to pursue from the beginning had 
he not supposed himself to be embarrassed by the ambitions of 
France. He wrote: 

The design of this government is to render your visit a generous 
and friendly one, reserving the question of force, if found necessary, 

2t>Dipl. Corr., 1867, I. 426. 
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for ultimate consideration. You will not be expected therefore either 
to direct the exercise or make any display of force by way of intimida- 
tion, but on the other hand you will be expected to practise discretion, 
prudence and patience, while firmly asserting the dignity and maintain- 
ing the demands of the United States. You will, however, give notice 
to the Korean Government if you find it expedient, that this government 
cannot suffer the outrage committed in the case of the General Sherman to 
remain indefinitely without receiving proper guaranty of adequate and 
ample redress. 30 

The proposed expedition by George F. Seward was never under- 
taken, for before the arrival of the instructions he had discovered 
that he had been duped by the alleged Korean envoys. Furthermore 
two American war-vessels, the Wachusett (Commander R. W. Shu- 
feldt) and the Shenandoah (Commander John C. Febiger) had visited 
Korea since the disappearance of the General Sherman, but neither 
of them had brought back information indicating that a treaty with 
Korea at that time could be obtained by peaceful negotiations. 31 

It was very fortunate for the good name of the United States in 
Asia that Seward's proposal of a joint armed expedition to coerce 
Korea and to obtain satisfaction for the General Sherman failed. 
Nearly twenty years later it was learned from what appear to have 
been reliable Korean sources that the crew of the General Sherman 
brought their unhappy fate upon themselves. During a freshet the 
schooner had entered the Ta-dong River, and had grounded when the 
river suddenly fell. The crew, which was heavily armed, misunder- 
stood the advances of the Korean authorities and treated them with 
indignities, whereupon the Koreans set out some fire-rafts to drift 
down upon the schooner, setting it on fire. The crew attempted to 
defend itself, but was overcome by the Koreans and put to death. 
The General Sherman had no legal right whatever to be in the river, 
and the action of the crew appears to have invited trouble. 32 

At the moment when Seward made his seemingly impulsive sug- 
gestion to Berthemy about Korea, he was already contemplating the 
purchase of Alaska. The acquisition of Russian America had been 
one of the unfinished pieces of business which he had inherited from 
the Buchanan administration. 33 The energetic secretary did not per- 

30 Despatches to Consuls, vol. 49, p. 267 ; For. Rel., 1870, pp. 336-339. 
si C. O. Paullin, " The Opening of Korea by Commodore Shufeldt ", in 
Political Science Quarterly, XXV. 471-473. 

32 Korea Despatches, vol. 2, Mar. 29, 1885, Foulk to Chandler, secretary of 
the navy, filed by date; Griffis, Corea (eighth ed., 1907), p. 395, note. 

33 Frank A. Golder, " The Purchase of Alaska", in Amer. Hist. Review, XXV. 
411 ff. ; James M. Callahan, '* The Alaska Purchase ", West Va. Univ. Studies 
in Amer. Hist., series I., nos. 2 and 3, Feb.-Mar., 1908. 
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mit the matter to drop out of mind. He realized its value as a means 
of communicating with Asia when he indorsed (May 14, 1864) the 
memorial of Perry McD. Collins to the Senate, asking for a subsidy 
and other government aid for the construction of a telegraph line 
from the Pacific Coast northward through British Columbia, and 
thence across Alaska and the Aleutian Islands, down the Siberian 
coast to the mouth of the Amur River. 34 

Stoeckl, the Russian minister, returned to the United States and 
landed in New York about February 1, 1867, where he remained for 
six weeks while his emissaries urged the purchase of Alaska upon 
Seward. There can be little doubt that in the month which elapsed 
between the arrival of Stoeckl in New York and the proposal to 
Berthemy in Washington, Seward, who required little urging, had 
already decided to acquire Alaska and the Aleutian Islands which 
stretched out so far toward the coast of Asia. Although he failed to 
conceal his eagerness to consummate the transaction, Seward very 
carefully concealed from Stoeckl his reasons for favoring the pur- 
chase of the peninsula, just as he had concealed from Berthemy his 
full purpose in the Korean matter. The conjunction of the two 
negotiations at least makes reasonable the conjecture that the purchase 
of Alaska was a piece of Far Eastern policy the full significance of 
which is not yet realized. A glance at the globe and a reference to 
the Alaska Coast Pilot 3 * will show that the nearest good American 
harbor to the coast of Northern Asia is far out in the Aleutian 
Islands, at Kiska. The interest of Japan in the American possession 
of Kiska harbor may be noted in the fact that in Article XIX., Sec- 
tion I., of the Five-Power Naval Treaty of 1922, the United States, 
while excepting the insular possessions of the United States adjacent 
to the Alaskan coast, agrees to maintain the status quo as regards 
fortifications in the Aleutian Islands. If the co-operative policy in 
the East now re-established for the fourth or fifth time in seventy- 
five years were to fail, as it failed in the nineties, and if the United 
States were again to set out by isolated action to protect its interests 
in Eastern Asia as it did then by retaining the Philippines, it is prob- 
able that the line of American advance would be over the bridge to 
which " Seward's Folly " points. 

With the purchase of Alaska and the proposed Korean expedition 
were associated the appropriation of the Midway Islands by the 

34 Papers relating to the Intercontinental Telegraph : Seward to the Committee 
of Commerce of the Senate, Sen. Ex. Doc. 123, 38 Cong., 1 sess. 

35 U. S. Coast Pilot, Alaska, 1916, pt. II., p. 222: "Kiska harbor is closed 
to foreign shipping". 
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United States in the same year 36 and the reaffirmation of the policy 
that the annexation of the Sandwich Islands was, under certain con- 
ditions, desirable. 37 Indeed after his departure from the Department 
of State Seward stated to the citizens of Salem, Oregon (August, 
1869), that the United States ought to " own and possess self-produc- 
ing [sic] islands on your coast and sugar and coffee-producing islands 
in both oceans ". 38 The testimony of his son, Frederick W. Seward, 
who was so closely associated with his father in 1867, leaves little 
doubt that the purchase of Alaska was less a commercial than a 
political venture : " During its [Civil War] continuance my father, 
as Secretary of State, had found the government laboring under great 
disadvantages from the lack of advanced naval outposts in the West 
Indies and the North Pacific. So, at the close of hostilities, he com- 
menced his endeavors to obtain such a foothold in each quarter." 39 
A survey of Seward's eight-year record in the Department of 
State leads inevitably to the conclusion that, so far as Far Eastern 
matters were concerned, he was the greatest secretary after Daniel 
Webster. Indeed he stands above all his successors until John Hay, 
and far more than Hay he had the ability to follow a policy through 
when beset with difficulties. His policy respecting Chinese "immigra- 
tion, a domestic more than a foreign question, lacked statesmanship, 
but on the problems of American relations in the Pacific and in Asia 
he had a firm grip. Where his successors dodged or evaded the 
problem of co-operation he met it boldly. In his record there stands 
a list of very un-American actions ; these were the price he paid for 
co-operating with powers possessed of very different ideals and pur- 
poses in the East. That he would have liked to do differently is 
evident from his final instructions for the treaty with Korea, and 
from the whole tone and content of the Burlingame treaty with China, 
which he himself wrote. There is this to be said in extenuation of 
his faults, that he had the courage to attempt to sustain American 
interests among the powers in the Far East. None of his successors 
in office in the nineteenth century had so much courage ; most of them 
evaded entirely the problem which has now become one of the most 
difficult in all American foreign policy. Under Seward's policy of 
co-operation, American interests in the East advanced to a point from 
which they steadily receded after his day until the close of the cen- 
se Sew. Ex. Doc. 79, 40 Cong., 2 sess. ; Sen. Report 194, 40 Cong., 3 sess. ; 
Moore, Digest, I. 555. 

*i Dipl. Corr., 1894, app. II., p. 144; Moore, Digest, I. 484, note. 
88 Works, V. 577 ff. 

8« F. W. Seward, Reminiscences of a War-time Statesman and Diplomat, 
p. 360. 
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tury, when the American government resumed the policy of co-opera- 
tion. On the other hand in the proposed Korean expedition from 
which England was to be excluded, and in the secrecy which attended 
the purchase of Alaska, Seward approached dangerously close to bad 
faith toward the other powers with which the United States was com- 
mitted to co-operation. A co-operative policy could not long survive 
where one power was dealing behind the backs of the others. One 
would hardly commend Seward's Palmerstonian methods of state- 
craft as models for the statesmen of the twentieth century. 

It is significant and worthy of note, that when the United States 
set out again upon co-operation, John Hay found his model, not in 
Seward's policy in Japan or his policy of 1867 as to Korea, but in 
Burlingame's frank, kindly, and irenic policy in China. 

Tyler Dennett. 



